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among the nine schools specially recognized as such
by the Public Schools Commission. Mr. Moss was
admirably fitted to carry on the traditions of his own
instructor, and it was not until my own advent that
the great line was broken.1

What exactly those traditions were I have often
tried to ascertain, but without great success. One
fact of interest I can record, which is that in the days
when their skill in composition was most renowned
the boys had very little direct practice in the art:
they read prodigiously, and there can be no doubt
that for boys with good memory there is no better
method of acquiring a classical style or styles. In
this as in other ways the classics have suffered from
being read in the snippets which were for some time
the normal provision.

Dr. Kennedy owed some of his success to an
extreme ferocity of manner; and it was not un-
common for a boy who failed in construing to be
summarily expelled from the school: he had to
depart and was concealed in an inconspicuous part of
the building by the Miss Kennedys, who fed him
surreptitiously, like a pair of feminine Obadiahs, till
it was safe for him once more to enter the presence
of the Doctor.

But the ferocity of these heroic pedagogues was
only skin deep: it is on record that Butler once

11 must give myself die pleasure of stating that Shrewsbury
had sixteen Senior Classics in the years 1827-76, and won the
Porson Prize thirty-seven times between 1823 and 1882, and
fifteen times between 1849 and 1864.